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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to collect empirical 
data on the academic quality of Catholic colleges. Specifically, the 
study identified and analyzed selected academic characteristics of 22 
Catholic and 22 secular colleges that had certain features in common. 
The academic features studied were: (1) percentage of freshman class 

applications accepted; (2) percentage of incoming freshmen graduating 
in the top fifth of their high school class; (3) average SAT score of 
entering freshmen; (4) percentage of college graduates going on 
immediately to full-time graduate study; (5) percentage of faculty 
holding doctorates; (6) average faculty salaries; and (7) average 
number of library books per undergraduate student. Results indicated 
that (1) Catholic colleges accepted students of slightly lower high 
school rank, but of similar SAT verbal score averages; (2) Catholic 
colleges seem to have a greater number of library volumes per student 
when compared with selected secular colleges; and (3) Catholic 
colleges seemed to pay lower faculty salaries. In general, it was 
found that the larger Catholic colleges have become more like secular 
colleges in certain academic characteristics. (AF) 
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Limited empirical research (2,3) exists concerning the current academic 
status of Catholic colleges.* Various assertions are being made by spokesmen 
for Catholic colleges as well as by Catholic and non-Catholic scholars writing 
in specialized publications. One observation claims that though it may have 
been true in the past that Catholic colleges generally were academically 
inferior to secular colleges, this assertion is no longer the case. Andrew 
Greeley (2) stated recently: 



I 

It is safe to conclude. . .that the quality of many Catholic 
colleges and universities is none too impressive. But it 
is important to emphasize that the quality of most of 
American higher education is none too impress ive, and 
that Catholic schools are no better and no worse than 
the vast majority of other American higher educational 
institutions, (p. 13). 



There is a need to gather and report empirical data which will give a 




more detailed, accurate picture of the academic quality of Catholic colleges. 



* The terms "colleges" and "universities" are used synonymously throughout 
the report and refer to the undergraduate level. 
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PURPOSE 

The general purpose of this report is to analyze data on selected 
acsdemlc characteristics of groups of Catholic colleges. Specifically, this 
study aims to identify selected academic characteristics* to identify 
appropriate Catholic and secular colleges having certain features in common, 
to compare these colleges according to the identified academic character' 
Istics, to analyze these comparisons, and to report conclusions in the 
form of brief, general statements. 

The study will not evaluate or judge the worth or lack of worth of tie 
institutions.- No attempt is made to compare any single institution with 
any other, or to compare groups of institutions in different geographical 
areas. 



METHODOLOGY 

Alan Sorkin's approach (7) suggested the basic design, of the study. He 
depended on the Comparative Guide to American Colleges (l) for a substantial 
part -of his data. The present investigator drew his base data from that 
source in order to concentrate on a single, current source of data. 

That the data were reported in a standardized format from information 
supplied by the colleges seemed to help in making valid comparisons and in 
drawing appropriate conclusions. 
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The following academic characteristics were selected: 

1. percent of freshmen class applications accepted; 

2. class rank of incoming freshmen in terms of percent graduating 
in the top fifth of their high school class; 

3. average SAT scores of entering freshmen; 

A. percent of college graduates going on immediately to full- 




tine graduate study; 

£. percent of faculty holding the doctorate; 

6. average faculty salaries; 

7. average nmriber of library books per undergraduate student. 

The first ietsr characteristics relate to the student body, probably 
the nost important single factor in determining the nature and quality 
of a college. Considered individually, these four characteristics may not 
be necessarily meaningful ; taken together, however, they constitute rough 
indicators of the nature of th 3 student body. The percent of applications 
accepted gives a clue to the nature of admissions standards and to the 
value the institution places on student potential, especially when considered 
with class rank data. SAT scores and class rank date provide objective 
standards Outside the college itself. The percent of the senior class going 
immediately to full-time graduate school study provides some idea as to 
the ease (or lack of it) with which graduates of particular colleges gain 
acceptance to graduate schools. 

The next two characteristics pertain to faculty, qua 1 Ity, another important 
factor in determining overall college quality. First, it is likely that the 
more doctorates held, the stronger the faculty. This may jeonfer greater status 
on the institution, which, in turn, attracts more qualified students. Second, 
higher- than -average faculty salaries tend to attract more promising scholar- 
teachers. 

Finally the nufnber of library books per undergraduate student serves as a 
rough indicator of the accessibility of published material for the student, as 



well as a means of determining the extent to which the institution itself 
supports one of its more vital educational resources. 
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Obviously, these are not the only academic characteristics of quality; for 
instance, expend i ture-per -student data could have been employed, but were 
not, because of the difficulty of defining this term and of amassing compar- 
able data. Despite this limited list of measures, however, the selected 
indicators, taken as a whole, give the reader an informed albeit 
limited, insight into the colleges. These particular measures were selected 
by the investigator for an additional reason: they are amenable to revision 
by college trustees, administrators, and staffs. 

Within the limits of this report, it was not possible to collect and 
analyze data on all or most Cathoiic colleges. It was decided,- therefore, 
to limit the sample to the largest Catholic colleges. The 22 chosen account 
for approximately 37 X of full-time undergraduate enrollment in Catholic 
colleges in 1968. 

Non-Catholic colleges were selected with roughly comparable enrollment 
and geographical location as their secular counterparts. This procedure 
tended to equalize social and economic characteristics of students as well 
as the proportion of resident and non-resident student bodies between Catholic 
and non-Catholic colleges. 

The 22 Catholic colleges selected are: 



Loyola, Chicago 

St. John's, New York 

Marquette 

St. Louis 

Fordham' 

Detroit 

Dayton 

DePaul 

Boston College 
Vi 1 lanova 
Georgetown 



Notre Dame 
Duquesne 

Catholic University 
Seton Hall 
San Francisco 
Manhattan 
John Carroll 
Santa Clara 
Xavier, Cincinatti 
LaSal 1e 

St. Joseph's, Philadelphia 
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Thc secular colleges chosen are: 



Wayne State 

Hunter 

Indiana 

Boston University 
San Francisco State 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
American 
Eastern Michigan 
George Washington 
Washington, St. Louis, Missouri 
Case-Western Reserve 



Hofstra 

Drexei 

Toledo 

Illinois State 
Newark, New Jersey 
Cleveland State 
VI rginia 

Indiana of Pennsylvania 
Montclair, New Jersey 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
California, Hayward 



Insert Table l Here 



As can be seen from Table I, Catholic colleges within the respective 
geographical areas hove quite similar academic. characteristics pertaining 

a 

to students. Georgetown, University of Virginia, and Catholic University 
report similar comparative data relative to students, for instance, as do 
Boston Col lege- Bos ton University, and Fordham- Hofstra. 

In terms of percentage of the freshman class graduating In the top 
fifth of their high school class, 7 are Catholic and 11 are non-Cathollc 
of the 18 at the 5 0 % level or higher. .Thus, of the colleges selected for * 
this study, secular colleges select freshman students who appear to have 
somewhat greater academic potential, based on this one academic character- 
istic. Of the 16 institutions reporting SAT scores of 550 or higher, 8 
are Catholic and 8 are secular. Of those 14 at the 510 level or lower, 

6 are Catholic and 8 are non-Catholic. Both types of institutions are 
generally similar in terms of verbal SAT scores. 20 Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges exceed the average number of library volumes per student, 
which Is 45.8 for colleges and universities generally, as reported in the 
1968 edition of the Bower Annual (8). Of these 20, 15 are Catholic colleges 
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and 5 are secular colleges. On the other hand, of the 9 colleges under 35 
volumes per student, 2 are Catholic and 7 non-CatholIc. 

Even though mary colleges, both Catholic and non-Cathol ic, failed to 
give faculty data, reporting Catholic colleges and secular colleges reveal 
similar faculty salary scales, and similar information regarding the number . 
of faculty holding the doctorate data. Thus Boston College and Boston 
University, for example, both report that 66% of their faculties hold the 
doctorate. Their faculty salary scales are substantially above the national 
average. 

As far as faculty salaries are concerned, 12 colleges are reported as 
having faculty salaries substantially above the national average. Of these 
12, k are Catholic (Boston College, Fordham, Notre Dame, and Catholic Univer- 
sity) and 8 secular (Hunter; University of Wisconsin, ilwaukee; Washington 
University, St. Louis; Hofstra; Boston University; Drexel Institu e; Indiana 

r 

University; and the University of Virginia). 

✓ 

The present study offers some derived data which suggests that the 22 
largest Catholic colleges, on the basis of selected 'academic characteristics, 
have similar entrance standards, make similar academic demands of students, 
and :;ope to recruit and retain the same level of competent faculty 
as comparable secular colleges. Not all Catholic colleges 



(or secular colleges, for that matter) were found to be equal in academic 
resources and commitments; quite the reverse is true. Great variability 
exists among Catholic* (and non~Catho1 ic)- colleges in terms of the academic 
characteristics selected and examined in this study. 

More specifically, it was found that: 

1) Catholic colleges examined here, accepted students of slightly 
lower high school class rank but of similar SAT verbal score 
averages; 

2) Wore Catholic colleges seem to have a greater number of library 

volumes per student when compared with selected secular colleges; 

! 

3) Even though complete faculty data was not reported by all colleges 
in the survey, it can be inferred that Catholic colleges pay lower 
faculty salaries. 

Overall, on the basis of the limited data examined here, it is found that 
the largest Catholic colleges have academic requirements similar to secular 
colleges of comparable undergraduate enrollment located in the same general 
geographical area. This limited study substantiates assertions that the larger " 
Catholic colleges have become more like secular colleges in certain academic 
characteristics. 



♦Dayton University, for example, reported a freshman class scoring in the 
top 43% of their high school class and whose SAT scores averaged 487 V 
and 526 M. On the other hand, Boston College reported that for its fresh- 
man class, 53% graduated in the top fifth of their high school class, and 
had SAT scores which averaged 617 V and 637 M. At Fordham 70% of the males 
in the senior class went on to full-time graduate study compared to 23% of 
the senior males at Dayton University. 
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